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possible; and a victor's peace should crown a
victor's war. Here at last was a chance to extend
the frontiers of Germany to include the Russian
provinces of Courland, Livonia, and Estonia, where
both the aristocracy of the Baltic Barons and the
middle class were largely of German origin, and
also Lithuania. There opened before their eyes,
too, the opportunity to exploit the rich black soil of
the Ukraine, whence grain could be exported to
feed the army and population of Germany, brought
near starvation by the Allied blockade. A dream
of reducing the former Russian Empire to a series
of partitioned States, each dependent upon Ger-
many as economic and political protectorates, began
to take hold upon the imagination of the General
Staff. But in any case speed was the essence of the
contract. If the Bolsheviks would not immediately
accept the terms offered by the Central Powers,
then the offensive must be resumed and peace
dictated at Petrograd instead of Brest-Litovsk.
The Imperial German Government, and in parti-
cular the Foreign Secretary, Baron Richard von
Kiihlmann, opposed this policy because of its crude-
ness and because, with greater political sagacity,
they did not share the illusions of the General Staff.
Even at that date Kiihlmann doubted the possibility
of a complete victory in the field for German arms.
A negotiated peace was the best that could be hoped.
Like the generals, he was anxious to obtain as great
territorial gains as possible in the East, but only in
order to hold them as bargaining factors when nego-
tiations for a general peace finally became a possi-